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SHAKESPEARE AND SHAW* 

If there is one thing for which the intelligent world is indebted 
to Bernard Shaw, it is for his iconoclastic utterances on the sub- 
ject of Shakespeare. Mr. Shaw indeed was not the first to pro- 
test vigorously against the preposterous idolatry of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatist; in his preface to "Caesar and Cleopatra," 
he expressly disclaims that distinction. He was, however, the 
first to war persistently and relentlessly upon a passionate apo- 
theosis which, he insisted, was utterly destructive of genuine 
criticism. 

Readers of the London Saturday Review between 1895 and 
1898 will remember many entertaining passages from the weekly 
articles of "G. B. S." in which the brilliant critic set forth 
his views on the superstitious veneration everywhere accorded 
to Shakespeare's works. In the prefaces to the "Unpleasant 
Plays" and to the "Three Plays for Puritans," Shaw contin- 
ued his onslaughts and attempted to convince his readers that 
nineteenth century Shakespeare- adoration had stifled intelligent 
appreciation in a quagmire of sentimentality. Such was the 
force of argument, the trenchancy of criticism and the per- 
suasiveness of style characterizing these compositions, that two 
hemispheres were roused to a lively interest in the subject. As 
his dramatic reputation grew apace, Shaw was urgently besought 
to mount the lecturer's platform and unfold his sentiments to 
the general public. This he proceeded to do. The usual repor- 
torial perversions of statement followed and were widely cir- 
culated in the United States, on the Continent and in Great 
Britain. 

Shaw at length determined to set all misrepresentations at 
rest, and in the spring of 1905 he sent to the London Daily 
News twelve assertions containing the gist of his lectures on 

* Mr. Shaw himself read over the manuscript of this paper and appended 
the marginal notes, which are here reproduced with his initials, "G. B. S." — 
The Editor. 
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Shakespeare. With unimportant omissions, these assertions 
follow : ^ 

"i. That the idolatry of Shakespeare which prevails now, 
existed in his own time and got on the nerve of Ben Jonson. 

"2. That Shakespeare was not an illiterate poaching laborer, 
but a gentleman with all the social pretensions of our higher 
bourgeoisie. 

' ' 3. That Shakespeare, when he became an actor, was a mem- 
ber and part proprietor of a regular company, holding himself as 
exclusively above the casual barnstormer as a Harley Street con- 
sultant holds himself above a man with a sarsaparilla stall. 

"4. That Shakespeare's aim in business was to make money 
enough to acquire land in Stratford, and to retire as a country 
gentleman with a coat of arms and a good standing in the 
county. 

"5. That Shakespeare found that the only thing that paid in 
the theatre was romantic nonsense, and that when he was forced 
by this to produce one of the most effective samples of romantic 
nonsense in existence, he publicly disclaimed any responsibility 
for its pleasant and cheap falsehood by borrowing the story and 
throwing it in the face of the public with the phrase 'As You 
Like It.' 

"7. That Shakespeare tried to make the public accept real 
studies of life and character in — for instance — 'Measure for 
Measure' and 'All's Well That Ends Well;' and that the public 
would not have them, and remains of the same mind still, prefer- 
ring a fantastic sugar doll, like Rosalind, to such serious and 
dignified studies of women as Isabella and Helena. 

"8. That the people who spoil paper and waste ink by de- 
scribing Rosalind as a perfect type of womanhood are the des- 

^ My criticism of Shakespeare is too negative to be of much use except to 
discredit the senseless eulogies which are current. Perhaps they will lead to 
something positive. I read " Measure for Measure " through carefully some 
time ago with some intention of saying something positive myself; but its 
flashes of observation were so utterly uncoordinated and so stuck together 
with commonplaces and reach-me-downs that I felt that the whole thing 
would come to pieces in my hand if I touched it ; so I thought it best to 
leave it as he left it, and let the story and the characters hide the holes in the 
philosophic fabric. — G. B. S. 
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cendants of the same blockheads whom Shakespeare had to 
please when he wrote plays as they liked them. 

"9. Not, as has been erroneously stated, that I could write a 
better play than 'As You Like It,' but that I actually have 
written much better ones, and in fact never wrote anything, and 
never intend to write anything, half so bad in matter. (In man- 
ner and art nobody can write better than Shakespeare, because 
he did the thing as well as it can be done within the limits of 
human faculty). 

"10. That to anyone with the requisite ear and command of 
words, blank verse — written under the amazingly loose condi- 
tions which Shakespeare claimed, with full liberty to use all 
sorts of words, colloquial, technical, rhetorical, and even obscure- 
ly technical, and to indulge in the most far-fetched ellipses — is 
the easiest of all known modes of literary expression, and that 
this is why whole oceans of dull bombast and drivel have been 
emptied on the head of England since Shakespeare's time. 

"11. That Shakespeare's power lies in his enormous com- 
mand of word music, which gives fascination to his most black- 
guardly repartees and sublimity to his hollowest platitudes. 

"12. That Shakespeare's weakness lies in his complete defi- 
ciency in that highest sphere of thought, in which poetry em- 
braces religion, philosophy, morality, and the bearing of these 
on communities, which is sociology. That his characters have 
no religion, no politics, no conscience, no hope, no convictions 
of any sort. That there are, as Ruskin pointed out, no heroes 
in Shakespeare. That his test of the worth of life is the vulgar 
hedonic test, and that since life cannot be justified by this or any 
other external test, Shakespeare comes out of his reflective 
period a vulgar pessimist, oppressed with a logical demonstra- 
tion that life is not worth living. ' ' 

One need not be a Ben Jonson to have present-day Shake- 
speare worship "get on one's nerves." One may love the Bard 
"this side idolatry," and still realize that the extravagant Shake- 
speare cult has become a world-wide convention, an almost ubiq- 
uitous tradition operating as potently on the hearts of multi- 
tudes who are blissfully ignorant of their deity's works as on the 
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minds of the esoterics who show us where "more is meant than 
meets the ear." The judicial reader will not consider the theme 
exhausted by the twelve articles of our literary Luther. He will 
find something to dispute from the Shakespearean side of the 
controversy and not a little to add from the side of Shaw. In 
this generation, arguments supporting the former side will readi- 
ly suggest themselves to the well-informed, while statements 
supplementing the views of Shaw will be uncommon and perhaps 
novel. An attempt to pursue the discussion from the second 
standpoint may therefore prove the more profitable. 

With commentators on Shakespearean compositions and with 
popular lecturers on the Shakespearean drama, it is stereotyped 
routine to affirm that the dramatic poet was a great philosopher. 
Were this an assertion of fact, it should not be difficult to formu- 
late the philosophical theories which the dramas present. But 
where can such a formulation be obtained, where among the 
numberless volumes of Shakespeareana is there a single intel- 
ligent work furnishing an acceptable account of Shakespeare's 
personal opinions concerning this world, his fellow creatures, 
their doings and misdoings? The skeptical are persuaded to 
conclude with the late Sir Leslie Stephen that if philosophical 
theories are concealed in Shakespeare's plays "they are con- 
cealed so cleverly that he has had to wait for a profound critic 
to reveal them." Not that the absence of a determinate philos- 
ophy or of a missionary purpose can chill the ardor of the ortho- 
dox. Shakespeare is so preeminent, his genius so stupendous, 
cries a vast concourse of acolytes, he needed not to speak didac- 
tically. Through the realistic presentation of his characters, no 
human virtue but finds its share of praise, no vice but has been 
put to scorn, no moral lesson but has been preached with more 
far-reaching effect than the most stirring appeal, the most elo- 
quent sermon could hope to attain. All this, it is contended, 
can be found in the great dramatist's work; not on the surface, 
it is true, not expressed in accents to which your ears and mine 
are attuned, but veiled, implied, delitescent, "between the 
lines." And when hosts of enthusiastic commentators from the 
kingdoms of Europe, the despotisms of Asia and the republican 
dominions of America have read between the thousands of 
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lines contained in forty long plays, there is nothing so weighty, 
nothing so pregnant, nothing so momentous but what can be 
found in the exhaustless Shakespeare. That the prolific inter- 
pretations even of an isolated passage from "Hamlet" — not to 
speak of that work as a whole — are far from concordant, is the 
expression of a commonplace, for the din of Shakespearean con- 
troversy and the clamor of Shakespearean commentators have 
sounded and still resound to the remotest territories of the 
earth. The shade of the Elizabethan is thus placed by his vo- 
taries in the position assumed by Ibsen, of whom, as Shaw has 
told us, interrogations were made with respect to the meaning 
of numerous passages. "What I have said, I have said," re- 
plied the stern Norwegian. "Precisely," retorts Shaw, "but 
the point is, that what he hasn't said, he hasn't said." 

Not the dullest playgoer would make this accusation against 
Shaw. Indeed, one of the trite disparagements of Shaw, first 
voiced by Mr. A. B. Walkley, is that he is far too explanatory 
to take rank as a distinguished member of his profession — 
too explanatory, in fact, to be included in the profession at all. 
Well may the crew of hacks, ememdators and recensionists nurse 
a grievance against this modern playwright ! He leaves you in 
no doubt as to what his sentiments are. His opinions on socio- 
logical and political questions, on all vital questions arising from 
the lives of men and women in the twentieth century are ex- 
pressed in no uncertain terms. His prominent characters are 
well defined not only in their emotional and romantic aspects, 
as Shakespeare's are, but in their intellectual and spiritual 
aspects, as Shakespeare's are not. In short, he provides the 
commentator with no obscure passages to interpret, no omissions 
to supply, no unsolved problems upon which to speculate. For 
him who has eyes to see and ears to hear, the purport of the 
dramatist's philosophy is revealed by his written sign on printed 
page, or by his spoken word in actor's mouth. The handwriting 
on Belshazzar's wall, though blazed in lucid symbols, was unin- 
telligible, nevertheless, to all minds but one. Their reputations 
endangered, the Chaldean sages invented the convenient fiction 
of a divinely-blazoned cryptogram, which they said celestial in- 
spiration enabled Daniel to decipher. We know, however, that 
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any unsophisticated eye could have read the graphic phrases 
which Daniel clearly saw; and that the Babylonian mind, vitiated 
by a civilization based on retrospective conservatism, was blind 
to utterances not dealing with time-worn themes nor couched in 
hoary formulas inherited from paleolithic man. Not clearer 
were the fiery signals that ushered in the doom of Babylon, than 
are the messages of Shaw inscribed in his books and plays. But 
the Babylonic erudition of modern times is as purblind as the 
wisdom of ancient Assyria, while few are the solitary Daniels 
endowed with the clear vision requisite to read aright Shaw's 
neoteric message. 

What is this message, the reader will ask.? In a world where 
the scandalous persistence of social iniquities and the incredible 
prevalence of debasing poverty render farcical our pretense of 
an "advanced" civilization, Shaw finds the cankerous root in 
the middle classes. The great bourgeoisie has cloaked its greed, 
its lust, its cruelty, its intolerance, its philistinism and its self- 
worship with a resplendent garb of pseudo-ideals. Reared 
in an atmosphere where tradition, convention and romantic sen- 
timent are the breath of his nostrils, the middle-class idealist 
feeds to satiety on these, and round his conscience arise probity, 
honor, piety, virtue, duty, patriotism and respectability — the 
masonry of an impregnable rampart, behind which he compla- 
cently pursues the egotistic and strictly business rapacities 
which his self-advancement demands. Away with this mouldy 
tradition, this worm-eaten convention, this poisonous sentiment, 
cries Shaw ! Away with Pharasaic ideals which enable the rich 
to exalt probity and spoliate the poor; the priest to sing piety 
and delude the ignorant; the political schemer to plead patriot- 
ism and plunder the public treasury; the Puritan mother to 
vaunt maternal duty and inflict infamous torture on her liberal 
daughter; and the clutching billionaire to flourish virtuous re- 
spectability and drive into prostitution the factory girls his 
pittances have famished! All this has an excellent sound, it 
will be said, but it is all destructive and what is only destructive 
has little value. The philosophy of Shaw is not, however, de- 
structive merely. The shams of conventional respectability, of 
sentimental romanticism, and of paleozoic fogyism must first be 
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torn from the spirit they tightly enshroud; and the antediluvian 
"business" that cumbers the stage of human existence must be 
consigned to a refuse heap for all hypocritical debris. When 
the spurious ideals accumulated through the march of centuries 
have been discarded forever, the liberated man may hold com- 
munion with his veritable soul; and, if to his own discovered 
self he is true, he cannot be false to humanity : for his personal 
advancement will synchronize with the advancement of his race. 
Then mankind may perhaps stride forward to a culture and en- 
lightenment it now boasts of but possesses not; and progress in 
spiritual and intellectual directions may keep pace with progress 
in things material. 

Such are the salient features in a philosophy which Shaw loses 
no opportunity to explain and to explain again. Yet the vocifer- 
ous outcry against this very explanatoriness is commensurate 
only with the indiscriminate praise accorded to Shakespeare for 
the lack of the expository quality ; so that one might deem ex- 
planation an impairing blemish in a dramatist's art, and feel 
persuaded that the dearth of it constituted one of Shakespeare's 
claims upon greatness. If lucidity of expression and perspicuity 
of diction are sincerely believed to handicap an author's fame, 
as partisan Browningites are fain to persuade us, why does the 
public maw rapaciously devour the prodigious collection of in- 
terpretative books and essays with which, in geometrically 
increasing progression, Shakespearean critics annually flood the 
market ? Or to what shall be ascribed the popularity of those 
lengthy treatises variously entitled "Shakespeare, the Man" or 
"The Self-Revelation of Shakespeare," or "The Real Shake- 
speare," if not to the conviction of the gullible reader that the 
authors have secured a posthumous insight into the workings of 
the poet's mind? A candid examination of the facts can leave 
no sensible person in doubt as to the widespread eagerness to 
know exactly what was Shakespeare's thought and what his pur- 
pose with regard to his own productions. Let the doubter, if 
there remain one, imagine an enterprising antiquary to discover 
among the mouldy debris of some forgotten ruin a quarto and 
two pamphlets, entitled respectively "My Purpose in Writing 
'Hamlet,'" "What My Critics Have Overlooked," and "An 
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Essay, Mainly About Myself, ' ' all by William Shakespeare, and 
let him venture to deny that the frantic demands for that volume 
and for those pamphlets would exceed ten thousand times the 
call for the combined efforts of the commentators or, temporari- 
ly, even for the latest melodrama by Hall Caine. 

The uncomfortable truth remains that Shakespeare has given 
us no knowledge of himself or of his sentiments which can be 
said to be indisputably autobiographical. As a consequence, 
Shakespeareans have arranged themselves in two divisions. In 
one division belong those who announce their ability to detect 
in specific selections from the plays that fervor and emphasis 
which represent the stamp of an author's conviction. These 
partisans would declare, for instance, that since the episode of 
Jack Cade in the second part of "Henry VI, " vigorously reduces 
to an absurdity the pretentions of a notorious demagogue, 
Shakespeare was hostile to popular uprisings and friendly to an 
aristocratic government of "law and order." It is almost self- 
evident that in this, as in all similar citations, Shakespeare was 
committed to no definite convictions whatsoever. The charac- 
terization of Jack Cade may or may not have been colored by the 
individual prejudice of the artist. The important point is, that, 
like all Shakespearean delineations, it was primarily fashioned 
to conform to Elizabethan middle class conservatism, which in 
this instance despised Jack Cade as a reckless, self-important up- 
start, whose promises lavished mountains, but whose perform- 
ances scarcely brought forth a mouse. 

There are those who profess to believe that the absence of 
any personal display of preference or repulsion in the characters 
which Shakespeare created is an evidence of the truthfulness and 
impartiality of his portraitures ; for it is urged that in the work 
of the greatest dramatists alone does the complete self-efface- 
ment of the artist occur. That the value of an artist's achieve- 
ment advances in direct proportion to the elimination of his 
personality, is a Noachian belief that should long before have 
been relegated to the limbo of extinct superstitions. An accep- 
tance of this assertion would be tantamount to declaring photog- 
raphy, for example, superior to painting. It is true that the 
photographer may bean artist, an artist of surpassing skill; it is 
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true that the boundless possibilities of photographic processes 
still remain for exploitation; it is true that an excellent photo- 
graph is more to be desired than many discreditable smearings 
now adorning our municipal art museums. Yet the genius of 
the painter infused into the figures on his canvas produces a 
resultant more sympathetic to the aesthetic taste than the handi- 
work of the photographer, whose genius can decisively influence 
the adjustment of preliminaries, but only slenderly modify the 
complexion of his product. 

Photographers and painters of the highest accomplishment 
have exercised their talents in the dramatic art as in all fine arts. 
Unquestionably, Shakespeare must be ranked in the category of 
the former, Shaw in that of the latter. Shakespeare has fabri- 
cated a photographic panorama of all types and degrees of men, 
a rapidly moving cinematograph of human action, an amazingly 
accurate copy of the stirring pageants in the life around us. 
The genius of Shaw has created vast paintings of human specta- 
cles, where man is revealed not parading, but executing plans ; 
not declaiming, but engaged in thought; not dancing puppet- 
like, before the footlights of fashion, but cautiously pulling the 
strings behind the scenes. In proportion as our knowledge of 
man's superficies is extensive, and our intimacy with the mind 
beneath the conventional cloak is slight, does the verisimilitude 
of Shakespearean character and episode to persons and incidents 
in our own experience seem magically exact. But when, by 
study, experience or special gift, we are enabled to strip from 
man his motley cloak of convention, tradition and sentimental- 
ity, we marvel at the penetrating acumen with which Shaw has 
exposed the machinery of the human mind. Again, while 
Shakespeare deals chiefly with kings and potentates, or thieves 
and fools, whose actions and utterances necessarily supply the 
most picturesque and entertaining material for a spectacular 
panorama, Shaw selects his models from middle class individuals 
whose prosaic exterior traits are improbable distractions to the 
student of the human mind in action. The first is an artist 
whose histrionic and scenic abilities enable him to project real- 
istic photographs still more realistically on a kinetoscopic 
screen. The second is an artist whose marvellous comprehen- 
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sion of human motives empowers him to consummate truthful 
paintings which appeal to the experienced eye and fascinate the 
seeing mind. 

The great multitude of men acquire their opinions as they ac- 
quire their religion, their politics and their daily newspaper — 
from inheritance or from the prejudices of their social caste. 
When a new genius arises, interpreting, as all geniuses do, old 
ideas in the light of the newest social and political conditions, 
the officiously vainglorious are quick to discover that here is 
something which the classics have not standardized. Mingling 
venom with invective, they publish their censure of what they 
have found incomprehensible. The sheepish majority, their un- 
derstandings dull beyond redemption, echo and reecho the first 
detractions until, by very dint of sound, the foolish statements 
grow big with fancied meaning. Thus it was with Shakespeare ; 
thus it is with Shaw. The name of Robert Greene need scarce- 
ly be mentioned to recall that in the heyday of contemporaneous 
reputation, Shakespeare was accused of plagiarism by envious 
competitors. The most threadbare criticism of the present day, 
asserts, in like fashion, that Nietzche, Schopenhauer and other 
philosophers have made forced contributions to the mental gran- 
ary of Shaw. Such benighted utterances, betraying a barbarous 
ignorance of the distinction between remodeled and re-created 
ideas, deserve no more than the barest mention. Another wide- 
spread delusion about the works of Shaw, propagated upon 
analogous authority, is the belief that his dramas are distinc- 
tively devoid of action, that they are constituted of insubstantial 
"talk, talk, talk." From the Oresteia of .^Eschylus to the Phor- 
mio of Terence ; from the comedies of Menander to the satiric 
masterpieces of Moliere ; and from the tremendous social trage- 
dies of Ibsen to the "static drama" of Maeterlinck, has the 
essence of any great world play been anything but "talk, talk, 
talk?" Could any play be marked by greater paucity of physi- 
cal action than Moliere's "Le Misanthrope?" Or if from 
"Hamlet," from "Macbeth," from all of Shakespeare's later 
comedies we abstract the murders, the wrestling encounters, the 
duellos, the parade of soldiery, the obviously vulgar "horseplay" 
and the other spectacular paraphernalia, which, Goethe tells us, 
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the poet reluctantly feeds to the rabble — what is left but "talk ?' ' 
It is true that action and struggle are implied in the very ety- 
mology of the word drama, but enlightened men have long real- 
ized that action, not of the body but of the mind, and a struggle 
not between conflicting brutishness but between opposing mental 
forces are the dynamic elements in social occurrences. Perhaps 
the spirit of the time compelled Shakespeare, Jonson, Marlowe, 
Beaumont, Fletcher and their fellows to employ the garish clap- 
traps which Pinero, Jones, Grundy, Hautpmann and Sudermann 
— those old-fashioned apostles of perenially "advanced" ideas — 
retain from sheer bondage to a hackneyed convention. How im- 
possibly ridiculous the introduction of the extravaganza features 
referred to would render a forcible drama of modern society, 
should require no emphasis. It is enough to say that in the epi- 
sode of any play by Shaw, the intelligent reader will discover 
action of the same kind and quality that he would be likely 
to observe during a correspondingly critical episode in the actual 
life of the social classes from which the drama theme is culled. 

One of the amusing disparagements of Shaw is that all his 
comedies heretically end with the heroine marrying the hero. 
Yet what observant playgoer would be prepared to characterize 
this conclusion as less truthful or more monotonous than the in- 
variable conclusion of Shakespeare's comedies (and of most other 
comedies, for that matter) in which the hero always succeeds in 
marrying the heroine ? ^ As to the greater truthfulness of one 
ending or the other, can it be denied that there is a preponder- 
ating mass of evidence on the side of Shaw? Let us examine 
the folk ballads, that body of traditional poetry with prehistoric 
communal origin in which the artificial varnish of convention is 
at a minimum. The woman, we shall find, most frequently 
makes the first advances and more commonly than not assumes 
the offensive in the duel of sex. In the myths and legends of 
any primitive people the motive of the infatuated woman pursu- 
ing a reluctant lover is generally apparent. From the time of 



' This is a little hard on Shakespeare. Portia, Desdemona, Rosalind, Ma- 
riana, Helena, etc., etc., etc., run down their men without a blush. Walter 
gcott would be a better example, — Q, B, S. 
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the thirteenth century romance of King Horn, in which the hero- 
ine successfully woos the hero, to the twentieth century breach 
of promise farces, satirists and ingenuous romancers have pointed 
to woman as the sex of prey and to man as the happy or hapless 
victim. Nor has the romantic convention of our mock feudal 
society — that man should chivalrously initiate all preliminaries 
to a matrimonial engagement — suppressed the striking revela- 
tion of the true condition of affairs exposed by the informal con- 
versation of modern men and women. The unambiguous sneers 
which amiable girl friends utter at the expense of some spinster 
who has tried but failed to "make a catch;" the half-expressed 
or secret resentment most mothers feel towards the women who 
have "captured" their sons; the caution to which bachelors pub- 
licly exhort one another anent their intimacies with fair com- 
panions ; and the overwhelming relief to which many an eligible 
man confesses on escaping from a particularly inevitable tete-a- 
tete — all furnish most eloquent testimony in confirmation of 
Shaw's position. 

The poetic tragedy was the medium which Shakespeare se- 
lected for the conveyance of his thought ; comedy, or rather the 
serious drama with some humorous situations and much witty 
dialogue, is the vehicle chosen by Shaw. In the days when the 
"combats of kings," as Brieux calls them, held the centre of the 
world's arena, and death and destruction were the trustiest and 
busiest of royal henchmen, the tragedy in verse may well have 
seemed the most appropriate canvas for dramatic pictures. But 
in these days of tremendous economic conflicts, when the most 
stirring combat is waged for pecuniary equilibrium by the indi- 
vidual against the mass, the essence of poetry is too fragile and 
ethereal to prove a plastic material in the dramatist's hands. 
The language of prose, which is the language of king, of pluto- 
crat, of demagogue and of artisan alike, will remain the language 
of the future drama. For prose enables the artist to move one 
step nearer the purpose of the play, "which was and is to hold 
the mirror up to nature. " As to the form of the drama, it is to 
be noted that all of Shakespeare's greatest works, in accordance 
with Aristotelian tradition and with the custom of his own time 
were cast in the tragic mould. The idolatrous veneration in 
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which Aristotle's writings were held throughout the Dark Ages 
and the Renaissance led, it will be remembered, to a sort of axi- 
omatic belief in many superstitions which the Greek philosopher 
had inadvertently or designedly sanctioned. Prominent among 
these credenda was one from the "Poetics" concerning tragedy. 
Tragedy, Aristotle had said, must represent men better than 
they are in actual life and must therefore take precedence as the 
noblest form of dramatic mimicry, p-irmly engraven in critical 
phraseology by the force of twenty-two centuries of usage, this 
dictum has been regarded as so irrefragable a truth that until re- 
cently no playwright could hope for serious recognition from au- 
thoritative critics unless he had produced one successful tragedy, 
or at the very least had perpetrated that theatrical monstrosity 
termed in France a comedie lachrymose. 

It is interesting to study how Aristotle's further definition of 
tragedy shaped the fortunes of the modern tragic play. The 
hero of a tragedy, according to the "Poetics," must be a good 
and distinguished man whose calamity or death must result 
from a struggle brought about by some personal frailty. In the 
practice of the Greek, French, English and Spanish theatres, 
and notably in Shakespeare's tragedies, this restricting theory 
was observed in so far as the hero was obviously predestined to 
be vanquished and was embroiled in a struggle of conflicting 
forces. But as the temptation to heighten scenic effects by spec- 
tacular catastrophes proved too strong for the tragedian, the 
thread connecting promiscuous casualties at the conclusion of 
the tragedy with the protagonist's frailty at the commencement 
grew extremely slender. The most cursory examination of 
"Hamlet," "Macbeth," "Julius Cassar" and "King Lear" will 
serve to establish to any open-minded reader that in these dramas 
there is a subordination of all else to the process of involving the 
principal person and as many subsidiary persons as may be, in a 
mesh of circumstances from which death is the sole highway of 
escape. This easy invention of the tragic play has been sub- 
jected by all classic playwrights, including Shakespeare, to such 
abuse that in popular phraseology, a tragedy is a drama in which 
every one is killed in the denouement, or as a wit has expressed 
it, in which people die of the painful fifth act. 
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Now the great struggles and crises of our lives, or of the lives 
of men and women in the everyday world about us, do not com- 
monly terminate in death, nor yet do they end with everything 
"right side up at last." We live in an age where compro- 
mising has become conventional. The dire conflicts from which 
few of us escape participation are rarely marked by fatal endings. 
A patched-up peace with mutual concessions, causes the suspen- 
sion of hostilities, and the crisis over, the adversaries disarm, 
while life resumes its uneven tenor. To depict these genuine 
struggles from the lives of actual people, Shaw has chosen neither 
the tragedy nor the comedy. The comedie, in the broad sense in 
which the French use the word, has been the medium more ap- 
propriately selected. Combining comic with serious effects in 
skillful alternation, this form has left its author wider discretion 
with respect to the unravelment of plot and the nature of denoue- 
ment than the classical "tragcedia" or "comcedia" could pos- 
sibly have done. In "You Never Can Tell," "The Philanderer," 
"Arms and the Man," "Mrs. Warren's Profession," "Candi- 
da" and "John Bull's Other Island" the curtain descends upon 
the concluding act with no prodigious catastrophe occurring or 
foreshadowed, with no perpetual good fortune or desolation pre- 
dicted, and with no "lived happily ever afterwards" formula as 
a parting benediction. Those strivings and stresses in the exis- 
tence of an individual or of a community which could be drama- 
tized by the man of genius do not usually terminate with certain 
good fortune or definite calamity ; they end much more frequent- 
ly, as the plays of Shaw end, with the future undetermined, with 
hell or heaven still in the mind of each participant in the drama, 
and with happiness or misfortune pendent in uneven scales. 

For the most part, the detractive criticisms directed against 
Shaw can be parallelled with identical criticisms which, at one 
time or another, have been thrust at Shakespeare, or indeed at 
any author of supremely great achievement. That the most for- 
midable intellectual playwright of the present age could have 
been termed superficial by self-styled authorities is simply an 
indication that the world has moved slowly since the days when 
Voltaire pronounced his celebrated dictum on Shakespeare. 
Popular logic has decided that Shaw must not be considered seri- 
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ously, because he has manifested a lack of seriousness in the 
treatment of his own philosophy. This contention has gained 
substance from the laughter with which Shaw himself good- 
naturedly greets his profound sincerity and zeal in the pursuance 
of his dearest purposes. Is it not an extreme of wanton mis- 
judgment that a man should be denounced as cynical and shal- 
low because a full-fledged sense of humor permits him, on occa- 
sion, to view his own desperate earnestness from a whimsical 
perspective ? Again, we are informed that Shaw oversteps the 
bounds which limit modern theatrical representations and that 
he fails in a mastery of stage technique. For one hundred years 
the eighteenth century wiseacres were accustomed to iterate this 
statement of Shakespeare, whose extravagant imagination and 
"native woodnotes wild" were declared to have burst the time- 
sanctioned trammels of a classic art. If Shakespeare and Shaw 
have indeed transcended the restrictions with which the mere 
technicians of that epoch and this have circumscribed the 
dramatic art, the least one can say is, So much the worse for 
the restrictions and for the technicians. 

Few now venture to discover in the writings of Shakespeare 
an immoral tendency, and the expurgated Shakespeare for popu- 
lar consumption has had its day. With revivals of Shakespear- 
ean plays performed exactly as published in the original quartos 
and folios, language now politely termed indelicate is freely 
bandied on the stage, while in unabridged and much advertised 
editions, courtesans of the most revolting type are represented as 
Shakespeare painted them in the very prosecution of their 
illicit business. Yet, despite the wide circulation of these books 
in "hearths and homes" and among "wives and daughters," not 
a murmur of expostulation arises even from the professionally 
sanctimonious. But the fool's clamor of immorality has just 
been raised in full blast against Shaw ; and. the exposure in 
"Mrs. Warren's Profession" of the unctuous respectability that 
feeds parasitically on prostitution, is met with scurrilous outcry 
and foul vituperation by the self-established censors of national 
morality. 

Such are the sentiments suggested by a simultaneous consid- 
eration of the two most formidable intellectual forces the Eng- 
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lish drama can boast of. Shakespeare, the typical Englishman, 
the culminating glory in the Elizabethan galaxy, has summed up 
in his creations the virtues and the imperfections of that semi- 
barbaric epoch,' and with the enkindling sweep of a fabulous 
imagination has for three hundred years enshrined in the hearts 
of many non-English nationalities the Anglo-Saxon doctrines of 
duty.of patriotism, of material splendor and of imperial posses- 
sion. Shaw, the self-expatriated Irishman, the first virile expo- 
nent in English literature of coming, independent Cosmopolitan- 
ism — is not of the present but of the future. His masterpieces 
are not so much to be regarded as the crowning achievements of 
this generation ; in them resides rather the potential power of 
eons to come. The apostle not of duty, but of self-respect ; not 
of national patriotism, but of world-wide liberality; not of mate- 
rial progress, but of mental advancement; not of temporal 
aggression, but of spiritual conquest ; the lessons which he en- 
deavors to drive home to contemporary men seem destined for 
the understanding of generations yet unborn. 

Felix Grendon. 
New York City. 



' Not a bit more barbaric than a New England country town. Why insult 
barbarism? — G. B. S. 



